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All are but parts of one ſtupendous Whole! 
Whoſe body NaTvuRE is, and Gop the Soul. 
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F OW the ſeveral plaſtic powers of 
| Nature were firſt ſet in motion, 


or whether they ever had a commence- 
ment, appears to be a queſtion not ca- 
pable of a philoſophical reſolution : 
much ſpeculation may be indulged on 
both ſuppoſitions, until we are loſt in 
the labyrinths of conjecture and hypo- 
theſes. Peremptorily to ſay, that The 
Eternal Firſt Cauſe, at a certain point of 
time, but yeſterday, as if he had juſt 
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6 
awoke from a ſleep without tg - 
cauſed matter 10 ſtart into Being, from 
nothing] may be very conſonant to re- 


vclation: but though we muſt grant | 
revelation to be deciſive in all points ; 
of information communicated by it, yet 4 
to argue from Scripture, and to argue 5 


from Nature, are quite diſtinct modes 


a of reaſoning: and revelation is as im- =_ 


properly introduced into a philofophi- 


cal diſquiſition, as philoſophical rea- 
ſoning would be when we are attend - 
ing to the dictates of revelation. 


Ir is now propoſed to indulge a 4 
philoſophical argument, a poſteriori E 
from nature only, independent on any 


written n dictates, and to follow Wwhither- 
2 3 ſoever 


E-2 


ſoever the phænomena of it may lead 


us: nor is there any danger of falling 
into miſtakes from this method, which 
may prove of ill conſequence; ſince 
wherever philoſophy may fail us, or may 
terminate in erroneous concluſions, we 
are happy in the alternative of having 
recourſe to that information at laſt, 
which will be capable of bringing us 


back, and of rectifying our notions. 


To argue from appearances to the 
hiſtory of our globe, we ſhall be 
ſtrongly induced to believe that it has 
undergone many very remarkable 
changes and revolutions. We know 
by living experience, and by hiſtory, 
within thoſe times in which its general 
A 4 authenticity 
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authenticity is to be relied on, that the L 
"ſea has encroached on the land in ſome 1 
| places, and receded from its antient 1 
| limits in others, and by reading the a 
pages of nature itſelf, we ſee that theſe 1 - 
| revolutions have, in the ſucceſſion of 0 
time, been ſo total, that the tops of f J 
the highe® mountains exhibit incon- ] 
| teſtable evidences of their having been ( 1 
| ſub-marine. | 0 4 
| To theſe gradual alterations may be J 
added thoſe ſudden commotions, the } 
effects of which remain in many places, 1 


indicated by the confuſed ſtate of the ö 

ſtrata: the bowels of the earth have | | 

been ' torn by the exploſion of ſubter- | 
ranean fires, wind, vapours, and other 


unexplored 


LF 
unexplored cauſes, which have raiſed 
iſlands in the ſeas, mountains on the 
land, have ſunk large tracts of ground, 
and left lakes of water in their places. 
The received accounts therefore of the 
| origin of the world, are very naturally 
| reſolved into the obſcure traditional re- 
lations of the firſt beginnings of ſettle- 
ment, after very great, though reſpect- 
ing the w.ole, but partial changes, 
which may have deſolated extenſive re- 
gions. Nothing beyond uncertainty 18 
however to be obtained by reſearches 
far backward: it will be more to our 
purpoſe therefore in the preſent enquiry, 
to reaſon from what we experience and 


ſee, concerning things as they are. 


Is 


[ 10 ] 


Ir we vainly attempt to extend our 
conceptions to the univerſe in general, 
to thoſe numberleſs ſyſtems of planets 
which occupy ſpace unlimited; the ſur- 
vey confounds us! we are loſt! and to 
reduce the objects of our ſpeculation 
within bounds which may be circum- 
ſcribed by finite capacities, are obliged 
to content ourſelves with the contem- 
plation of that ſyſtem of which our 
important globe forms ſo inconſidera- 
ble a part. Here if we examine the 
order, mutual dependence, and con- 
nexion, of the ſeveral revolving pri- 
maries, With their ſecondaries, and the 
central pareat of light and heat, which 


vivities them all, we ſhall find con- 
: tinual 
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tinual oceaſion to admire the Supreme 
Director of the whole! From the ſolar 
ſyſtem in general, if we come home 
to the globe which we inhabit, we ſhall 
ö here diſcover more latitude for obſer- 
- vation, than we can ever adequately 
employ ; poor ſhort-ſighted ſpeculators 
4 that we are! but ſo far from finding 
8 arguments to juſtify the exalted no- 
tions we entertain of the dignity of our 
ſpecies, we ſhall ſee ample cauſe to be 
[ aſhamed at the compariſon of our pride 
4 with our littleneſs. 


Ix this light, limited as our abilities, 


1 and- few as our opportunities, may be 
deemed, of collecting proper materials 
from which to eſtabliſh fundamental prin- 


ciples 


K* 
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. 5 91 9 
ciples of knowlege, we render our rea- 
ſonings ſtill more imperfect and deluſive, 


by ſetting out erroneouſly; by taking for Jt 


FI 
«© 
4 4 


granted points of knowlege not yet #1 
known, or perhaps ever to be diſ- 
covered: eſpecially diſcovered to be as 
they are aſſumed *. Our pride is the 
great ſource of what ought to be our 
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humility : finding. ourſelves to be one 
claſs above baboons, we exalt ourſelves 


to Gods! free to will, and free to act, 


ſuperior to motive, impulſe or reſtraint z Þ? 


— = 


producers of effects without cauſes! : , 


ſole Lords of the globe! ＋ 
IT 


— 
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* What abſurdities may not be expected to ; 
flow fiom pri:ciples which exalt cxEDuLITY, II 


a weakneſs of the mind, into a virtue? 7 { 
. : | V 1 
+ * It is as 1afipgnificant to aſk, whe- * 


ther man's will be free, as to aſk whether his fleep ; 
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Ir is loſt time to attend to, and 


for to controvert hypotheſes, and to un- 
ravel metaphyſical jargon; 
diſ- true knowlege is that which is deduced 


from realities * whoſe exiſtence is un- 


the only 


deniable. 


Tx firſt and moſt evident law in 


nature is attraction: that quality in 


2 — 


be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare : Liberty being as 
little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs of 
motion is to ſleep, or ſquareneſs to virtue.“ 


a Locke. 


* In whatever manner the qualities or af- 
fections of matter, and their compound ope- 
rations may be accounted for, by the different 


f ſyſtems of philoſophers, affects not any argu- 
ment depending on their uniform effects. 


matter 


1 140 


matter by which the globe we ;ohabie ö 
coheres together in one mals, inſtead f 
of being diſſipated by the centrifugal g 
force of diurnal rotation. Attraction 
and gravitation are in general indiſcri- 
minately uſed for the ſame power, but N 
for preciſion it would be better to uſe at- 
traction for the general tendency of all | 
matter toward each other, and gravity ; 
for the tendency of all leſſer bodies 


2 


toward the earth. Attraction is the 


univerſal bond of nature: all leſſer 


bodies neceſſarily tend to the earth; 


the earth, with its brother globes, f 
are retained in their proper orbits by ] 
the ſun; and the ſyſtems ſeemingly 
independant on each other, have doubt- | 
leſs ſome relative tie of connexion | 


extending 
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1 extending to each, which exerted in 


all directions, maintains the equilibrium 
of the univerſe “. 


* A proof of the impoſlibility of controul- 
ing the laws of nature, may be collected from 
the many trials to conſtruct a machine, which 
ſhould contain within itſelf the principles of 
perpetual motion. But all attempts to ſuſpend, 
or to counter-work the action of gravity, have 
hitherto been, and always will be, vain. The pro- 
jector's wheels may be made as complicated as 


; he chuſes, but when he hopes to ſet them go- 


ing, he quickly perceives to his great mortifi- 
cation, that the centre of gravity inevitably 
ſettles in ſome point of the line perpendicular 
from the point of ſuſpenſion. A machine will 
move until its power be ſpent ; that is, until 
its ſpring be relaxed, or weight deſcended to 
its utmoſt limits: but that the effects flowing 
from theſe impulſes ſhould regenerate them! is 
certainly as abſurd in theory, as the attempts 


have been abortive in practice. 


Gravity 


1 

Gravity is the governing princi- 
ple by which the courſes of rivers are 
neceſſurily determined from the higher 
to the lower grounds: as by attraction f 
and percolation water is filtrated and 
raiſed from lower to higher grounds 
from whence it burſts forth in what 
are call.d ſprings. Heat is that active 
impulſe by which water is rarified; 
its globules are diſſipated into vapour, 
and float over our heads in clouds ; 
until by cold, a condenſing impulſe, | 
they are precipitated into rain, and as | 
neceſſarily deſcend by the action of | 
gravity to the earth from whence they | 
firſt aroſe. Thus by gravitation, at- f 
traction, heat, cold, with the influence 
of the moon, &c. on tides, a continual 
circulation 


1 1 
circulation of water is determined with- 
in and without the earth; by which 
that element, like the blood in the 
human body, is kept pure, and is diſ- 
perſed every where for thoſe uſes it is 
neceſſitated to ſupply. | 


Tue periodical return of the earth 
in its annual orbit, to the ſame diſtances 
and poſitions reſpecting the ſun, ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion the ſucceſſive revolu- 
tions of the ſeaſons: theſe alternately 


regulate the various circumſtances and 
modes of vegetation; neceſſarily pro- 
duce thoſe per iodical changes in the 
face of nature, which we yearly per- 


ceive; and as neceſſarily regulate the 


actions of animals and of men, to ac- 


B commodate 


1 


commodate themſelves to the various 


changes they experience and expect. 


Taz globe then on which we live, 
contemplated on the whole, exhibits 
ſufficient evidence of being conſtitu- 
tionally acted upon by influences fixed 
and regular: ſo that to diſpute its be- 
ing ſubject to the law of neceſſity, is 
not leſs than to diſpute its very ex- 


iſtence *. 


From a general view of the globe, 
let us deſcend to particular examina- 
tion. Let us caſt our eyes around us, 


PR TY = 
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*All nature is but art unknown to thee; 


All chance, direction, which thou can'ſt not ſee, 
| Pork. 


6 1 and 


[19] 

and we ſhall perceive all matter to be 
in motion“, to be continually changing 
its form and modification, and every 
production regularly producing its kind. 
Every ſpecies governed by particular 
laws aſſigned conſtitutionally to the 
claſs; as well as by general ones com- 


mon to all. 


Tur oeconomy of nature is con- 
ſtant and uniform : wherever we may 
imagine a contradiction in her laws and 
operations, it is to be aſcribed to our 
failure in underſtanding ſuch inſtances. 
— 


— — 


» 


* See through this air, this ocean, and this earch, 
Alt matter quick, and burſting into birth. 
PoPE. 


- 


B 2 ALL 
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Alx the productions of nature, ve- 
getable and animal, from the knot of 
graſs to imperial man, have this cir- 
cumſtance common, that they are pro- 
duced in ſucceſſion, each by its pecu- 
liar ſeed : which ſeed depoſited 1n thoſe 


receptacles, deſtined to the nouriſhing 


the generative principles contained in 


them, are in their appointed ſeaſon ne- 
ceſſarily ripened into the proper kind, 
and in turn produce ſeed to the con- 


tinuance of the ſpecies. 


WiIr Hour entering into the minutiæ 


of botanical reſearches and diſtinctione, 


it is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe a 


to remark, that earth is the proper 
matrix for the growth of vegetables. 
3 TRE 


3 
9. 
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[ 21 ] 
Tax ſeeds of plants are caſt by the 
eſtabliſhed order of nature, at the due- 
ſeaſon, on the ground : the rotting of 
the fruit in which they are contained, 
the decay of leaves, or of the plant 


altogether, during winter, wind and 


rain; ſome or all of theſe cauſes cover 


them : thoſe kinds which man requires- 


he carefully depoſits in prepared earth, 
which by conſulting nature, he learns 
how to ſuit to the peculiar conſtitution 
of the objects of his care: and he is 
prompted to conform thereto, that he 
may reap the fruits of his labour. 
The ſeed attracting moiſture, and ac- 


tuated by the kind influence of the 
ſun, unfolds itſelf; it ſhoots fibrous 
B 3 roots 


1221 


roots downward to fix its hold, and to 


imhibe ſuſtenance, and is thereby en- 
abled to extend its growth upward. 
The action of heat is the neceſſary 
principle of vegetation, which is im- 
proved to a greater degree of refine- 
ment in proportion to the warmth of 
the climate; as is proved from the 
rich fruits peculiar to the equatorial 
parts of the globe, compared with 
| thoſe of our more temperate regions, 
and again with thoſe of the extreams 
of North and South. 


As the ſpring comes forward, vege- 
tation gradually advances, and the firſt 
appearances of verdure are improved 
to the perfection of the plant, and 

the 


12 
125 
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the ripening the fruit which contains 
ſeed for the propagation of the kind. 


The plant, if an annual one, having 


attained its full ſize, the continual ac- 
ceſſion of ſuſtenance from its roots is 
expended in confirming its texture. 
The ſurplus of moiſture is carried off 
by perſpiration, but the terreſtrial par- 
ticles are principally aſſimilated into the 
ſubſtance of the plant: the veſſels there- 
fore choak up, and at length can admit 


no more *; and the continued action of 


B 4 . the 


* — 


— 


* This account of vegetable decay, appears to 
include a general rationale of the neceſſary ad- 
vance of old age, and of the final period of 
all organical exiſtence. The food of animals 
ſuſtains the body; and after the nutritive parts 
are extracted by the office of digeſtion, the re- 


ſidue is ejected. Beſide the groſs excrement, all 
animals 


L 24 ] 
the ſun dries the plant to a ſtick. This 
is the neceſſary end of annual plants: 
in others, either the body or the root 
| of the plant, or both, are conſtitution- 
ally ſtronger; and the ſuper-abundance 
of ſap is in a greater proportion ex- 
pended in multiplicity of leaves, and 
in the pulp of large fruit. Theſe there- 
| fore 


e 


* 
1 


animals by peculiar canals, are continually paſ- 
ſing other excrementitious humours, which are 
eſteemed to be more in quantity than what are 
evacuated by the two principal excretory ducts. 

Were but the due quantity aſſimilated, to pre- 
ſerve the body in its mature ſtate, or were all 
the evacuations taken together, equal to all the 
ſurplus, the animal would be immortal. But. 
the fact is, that from birth to maturity, the 
body enlarges in bulk; from maturity it con- 
firms in texture; the organs therefore grow gra- 
dually more rigid, and ſlacken in their opera- 
tions; until unable to continue them longer, 
key totally ſtop, 


25 1 
fore dropping off, ſuch vegetables ſtill 
pre;erve a capability of re- commencing 
the ſame expanſion into leaves and fruit 
the enſuing year, and for ſo many more 
as they are conſtituted to renew: and 
which is uniform in the ſame ſpecies. 


TIN autumn then, in proportion as 
heat decays, vegetation neceſſarily de- 
clines ; perennial plants and trees ſhed 
thoſe leaves no longer ſupplied with 
nutritive Juices, and of which like an- 
nual plants they can perhaps admit no 
more. Vegetation remains in an almoſt 
ſtate of ſuſpenſion during winter, until 
the return of the genial ſeaſon neceſſarily 


actuates it as before. 


Even 
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Even during the abſence of the ſun 
in the darkneſs of night, vegetation is 
in ſome meaſure relaxed, and many 
plants contracting their leaves and 
flowers, are ſaid by botaniſts to retire to 


a kind of ſleep “. 


Hex then we indiſputably ſee that 
plants are plants, in conſequence of the 


neceſſity of their conſtruction, depend-_ 
ing on the action of external influences: 


they are fixed in the ground, incapable 
of farther motion than is impreſſed on 
them by the impulſe of the ſun, or the 
action of winds. While moiſture and a 
due temperature of warmth, render the 


ground and ſurrounding air capable of 


* 


— 


* See Hill on the ſleep of plants. 
| nouriſhing 


2 n« 


Ni 


g ( 27 ] 

nouriſhing them, they neceſſarily exiſt 
; through their uniform periods, Does the 
ſcaſon or its particular ſituation dry the 
F ground, ſo that they cannot imbibe due 
; nouriſhment ? is it drowned with exceſs 
Jof moiſture, parched with heat, or chilled 
with cold? in either cafe vegetation is 
n neceſſarily obſtructed, and the plants as 


neceſſarily pine and die. 


Tur ſtructure of plants is a curious 
but inexplicab e ſubject of ſpeculation! 
We may ſay that the ſap riſes through 
capillary tubes, we may aſſign or con- 
trovert the ſpecies of their food, and 
may adopt or diſpute the ſexual ſyſtem; 
but we can never ſatisfactorily analyſe 
the principles of their organization. 

The 


128 


The only foundation of true reaſoning 
18 the information of known facts; all g 
concluſions beyond are vague. By theſe ; 
we know that vegetation proceeds by 
fixed uniform laws; but we cannot be ö 
ſaid to know farther: reaſoning however ; to 
by analogy, though it does not amount 


to knowlege, there is great reaſon to 
think it probable, that ſome degree of 
ſenſation or perception may be conſtitu- 
tionally eſſential to every mode of orga- 
nization. This however cannot be de- 


termined of productions not endued | 


with loco- motive powers. Microſcopi- 


cal obſervers ſay, that the veſſels of 


plants are analogous to thoſe of animals; 


and though plants have not ability to 
ſhun injuries, we know that violent ap- 


plications 


[ 29 ] 


plications will deſtroy either. We may 
| tear, or cut off the limbs of both, both 
will bleed, and ſome vegetables even to 
; death: as animals do, plants therefore 
f may, feel pain in degree proportionate 


| to the delicacy of their conſtruction. 


Tais though perhaps not more than, 


conjectural, reſpeting vegetables in 


general, is improved to a degree that 


may merit the name of certainty, in 


attending to ſome plants termed ſenſi- 


tive, from their viſibly ſhrinking from 
a touch: and though the motion per- 
ceived in them, is by ſome attributed to 
a mechanic influence of heat and cold; 
jet this will not totally diſcredit the ; 
notion of their ſenſation, if animal ac- | 
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tion in general will admit of a mechani- | 


cal expoſition. 


Taz principles of organical exiſtence i 
under whatever mode it appears, are 
really analogous; fundamentally the ? 
ſame, but different in deſtination or de- | 
grees of perfection, if the latter phraſe 
may be admitted : and may all therefore 
be comprehended under the term Ve- 


getation. 


Ir will not be eaſy to divide the pro- 
ductions of nature into claſſes, from 
particular qualities, or from properties 
of ſenſation and intelligence; as theſe 
appear to be ſo progreſſively aſſigned, 


as not to allow clear and preciſe limits 
of diſtinction. | 


. 


Ir 


1 


Ir vegetation be accepted as a term 
including the whole ſucceſſive produc- 
tions of Nature, it ſeems capable of 
allowing but one diſtin&tion into two 
capital claſſes: and this divifion may | 
truly be deemed a radical one. Name- 
ly, thoſe whoſe roots are fixed into the 
earth externally; and, thoſe which 
comprehend their roots involved with- 
in themſelves. The one, imbibe their 
nouriſhment from the ſoil in which they 
are fixed; the other, ſucceſſively re- 
ceive into themſelves a maſs of their 
peculiar food, and diſcharge it when 


exhauſted of its nutritive contents. The 


former of theſe claſſes has been curſo- 
rily conſidered, the latter is now the 
object 
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1 
object of our more particular attention; 
as the chief ſpecies in the progreſſive 
ſubdiviſions of it, has by many been 
imagined to live in exemption from 


the neceſſary laws conſtitutionally regu- 


| lating every circumſtance attending the 


* 


exiſtence of all the reſt. 


 Havinc conſidered vegetables in the 


common acceptation of the word, in 


the groſs, without attending to the va- 


rious ſpecies of plants, ſhrubs, and 
trees, and ſeen the neceſſary determina- 
tions of their exiſtence ; we will now 
firſt, without tracing the various de- 
grees of bodily or intellectual excel- 
lence, conſider what is called an ani- 
mal, according to its general —— 


abſtracted! y. , 
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Av animal then, as was before ob- 


ſerved, exiſts detached from the ground; 
and i is therefore endued \ with loco-motive 


3 
o T7 F 4 , -43 


powers. Its man trunk or body is 
elevated upon Aa convenient number of 
| pillars or legs, articulated to ſuſtain it, 
and 10 convey it from place to place; 
and it is ſenſible of all impreſſion from 
external application. | Being neceſſitated 
to collect its aliment, the animal i is by 
its formation qualified ſo. to do: : it is 
furniſhed wich organs to ſeize, and to 
grind its food, | preparatory to its un- 
dergoing digeſtion 3 in the internal recep- 
tacle to which it is then paſſed ; and 
heat, as has already been proved, be- 
55 the aftive Principle of vegetation, 

4 ang 


1 

the animal is organized alternately to 
inſpire and reſpire air, by which the 
inteſtines with the contained food be- 
ing agitated, heat, digeſtion, and a cir- 
culation of juices are maintained, with- 
= which all its functions would ceaſe, 
and putrefaction enſue. It has a ſu- 
pream ſeat of ſenſation called the head, 
in which ſeveral peculiar perceptions 
are lodged: frf, the perception of 
diſtant objects without poſitive con- 
tat, by the miniſtration of two (gene- 
rally) curious viſual balls capable of 
being direfted any way for the regu- 
lation of its motion : ſecondly, the per- 
ception of ſounds, by the means of 
two admirable cavities with dilated ori- 
fices, framed to catch the undulations 
of 


(35 ] 


of the air agitated by diſtant percuſ- 


fions ; of which the animal being thus 
warned, directs its eyes toward the 
ſounds, and ſeeing the cauſes, is im- 
pelled either to retreat from the danger 
it may apprehend, or to advance to the 
good it may ſee reaſon to hope: third, 
a perception of the effluvia of bodies, 
inhaled by two canals through which 
the animal breathesz by which it is 
partly enabled to judge of its proper 
food: fourth, a more intimate per- 
ception of the qualities of its food 


during maſtication ; the ſeat of which 


is in the tongue. Theſe are the per- 
ceptions whoſe peculiar organs are in 
the head; the perception of impreſ- 
ſion from all external application, 

C 2 be- 
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being diffuſed throughout the whole 
body. 


Tux concentration of all theſe per- 
ceptions in the ſenſorium of the brain, 
to which the nerves miniſtering to them 

all lead, and terminate, conſtitutes that 
intelligence, which enables an animal 
to judge of all the objects of its ex- 
perience: and thence to perform all 
thoſe actions which from conſtruction 
and ſituation it is impelled to do. 


Tux ſeat of the mind where all the 
powers of the body unite, muſt cer- 
tainly be of moſt exquiſite texture 
but how, or after what mode they are 
refined into reflexion, is impoſſible for 


I 8 
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us to determine: but we ſee the fact 
tobeſo®; and it is folly to deny any 
thing which does not include a poſi- 
tive abſurdity, meerly becauſe we can- 
not comprehend how it is performed, 


or are unwilling to allow it, A know- 
lege of the laws of nature, traced 4 


poſteriori from their conſtant effects, 
enables man to conſtruct many curi- 


— 


»Veſt this point be denied, and aſſerted to 
have been diſproved; the writer takes this op- 
portunity to obſerve that he is not ignorant of 
the controverſy between Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Collins; nor on which fide of the diſpute, the 
plain truth of the argument, on the one hand, and 
the arts of ſophiſm, an the other, reſt. The ut- 
moſt that genius and learning employed in the de - 


ſence of miſtaken or fallacious arguments can 


effect, is to perplex what will not admit of demon- 
ſtration: and ſuch /abours are from their obſcurity 
frequently more admired than cloſe reaſoning. 
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ous machines, whoſe powers are capa- 
ble of inveſtigation by the abilities 


which contrived them: but the orga- 


nization of mattcr, is the effe& of crea- 


tive power, and which, only the — 


that organizes can EY 


Trogz who undertake to deny the 
evidence of all animal exiſtence, that 
organization of matter can be refined 
into intelligence; becauſe they cannot 
comprehend it *; muſt certainly com- 
prehend every other mode of organiza- 
tion which they do not deny: let ſuch 
an one then clearly explain the modifi- 


— _— 


.. 0 Gentlemen ko ibis yield I} 
an entire aſſent to the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
riatiqn, or to the Athanaſian Creed, &c. or to both, 


catian 
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cation of matter to the production of a 
blade of graſs z and if he can do chat, 
nothing hinders his making graſs him- 
ſelf, without ſeed. What! can he AY 
neither account for its growth, nor 
make it! ſtrange! yet graſs exiſts; ; 
and that he does not deny its exiſtence, ] 
proceeds from his not being under any 
temptation ſo to do: and animals will 
alſo continue to think, however unwil- 
ling he may be to allow it. 


 Havina exhibited an abſtra& idea 
of an animal, let us for illuſtration re- 
alize it, call it a horſe; examine how 
he is actuated, and how he comes by 
his ideas, op: 
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Various are his needs, and various 
his abilities of action to ſupply them, 
and thoſe needs are the governing im- 
pulſes which prompt him to all his 
motions. The colt when he drops from 
his dam, opens his eyes, and becomes 
conſcious' of external objects, which as 
yet he cannot underſtand z the aſſiduity 
of his mother about him, renders her 
the firſt object of his notice: the ſecond 


ability of which he becomes conſcious, is 


the uſe of his legs, of which their articu- 
lation, as being parts of. himſelf, neceſ- 
ſarily teaches him. His dam being the 
only object with which he is yet ac- 
quainted, when his ſtomach firſt craves 


nouriſhment, and he feels the ſenſation 
| of 


1 == 

of hunger, the organs deſtined for the 
reception of food dictate their uſe; 
and he applies to her for it. Having 
found the proper veſſels of ſupply, and 
that by ſuction his appetite is ſatisfied, 
he is fairly enabled to live; and every 
circumſtance proceeds in a neceſſary 
' connexion of cauſe and effect until 
vitality ceaſes, and he is reſolved back 
into the firſt principles of matter. 
But to proceed. 


A suprry of food being found, he 
walks beſide his dam, the fountain of 
it; and from what he ſees, and from 
_ what he feels, acquires a ſtock of ideas, 
which he exerciſes and enlarges while 


his ſtrength encreaſes. Seeing his mo- 
ther 


L 42 ] 
ther ſtoop down and bite the graſs, 


he at length deſires and attempts to do 


the ſame; and when his teeth are grown 
he effects it. Thus finding a new ſpe- 


cies of food, he repeats the experiment, 
and in proportion as he eats graſs, he 
ſucks leſs milk; this then dries away, 
and he is by neceſſity reduced to ſubſiſt 
entirely upon his new found proviſion. 
As he learns to eat, ſo he learns to 
drink, by going with his mother to the 
brook. | 


REczxivinG no more food from his 
dam, the attachment to her naturally 
declines, and other attractions operate- | 
ing, he wanders gradually more at 

large: and in proportion as he requires 
the 
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the leſs of her care, ſhe takes the leſs 
care of him. Thus are they eſtranged 
from each other. Hunger ſtimulates 
him to eat; when his food requires 
moiſture, he thirſts; this impulſe re- 
minds him of the brook, and guides 
bis ſteps necceſſarily toward it. When 
theſe wants are ſupplied, his juices cir- 
_ culate briſkly, and inſpire each nerve 
with vigor, which concentered in the 
brain impels him to ſport and gallop 
among his comrades; is there a mare 
among them ? this ſtimulates another 
deſire, and he is uneaſy until he attains | 
the proper gratification. Does another 
horſe entertain the ſame deſire, the im- 
pediment enrages both; they bite and 
kick each other, until the weaker is 

| neceſſitated 
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neceſſitated to give up the conteſt : 
at laſt, when he is weary he lies Gown 
to reſt. 


Our colt is by this time enflaved 
to another ſpecies of neceſſity. Being 
grown to near his full ſize and ſtrength, 
man demands his aſſiſtance to carry him 
on his journeys, or to perform other 
labour. He therefore inures him 
£0 ſhackles, confinement, and obe 
dience, until he has trained him to his 
particular purpoſe: from which time 
he is more or leſs neceſſitated to a life 
of labour dependent on his maſter. 
When therefote he is at graſs, and his 
maſter needs his ſervice, he carries a 
eve of corn, and a bridle to the field. 
The 
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The horſe is enticed by the corn, is 
caught, and is neceſſitated to carry his 
rider, or. his burden, whitherſoever he 


15 driven. 


_ - Favs is the whole courſe of his 
life ſpent in obeying an uninterrupted 

ſeries of impulſes, which commence 
with his birth, and terminate only with 
his death. In the daily - repetition of 
theſe actions, new circumſtances -relat- 
ing to them occur, and he acquires juſt 
fo much knowlege as his abilities of 
action and experience have taught 


* 
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him. 
Tuis is at true picture of life: 
which, particular circumſtances being 
Anil adapted 


1461 

adapted to particular ſituations, is, as 
to the general outlines of it, the life of 
every being the world produces. 


Bop1Ly abilities limit the extent of 
mental faculties: and let us view what 
animal we will, the equilibrium will 
ſtill be maintained; particular defects 
in nature excepted, which ſometimes 
happen in the limbs, ſometimes in the 


nobler parts. The capacity of the mind 


is empty, or is nothing at birth; per- 


ception by the ſenſes, and experience by 


action, form it and ſtore it with ideas; 
which, variety of circumſtances enable it 
to compare and compound, ſo far as 


that vatiety extends. Thus an oyſter 


cannot perform ſo many motions as a 
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| fiving-fiſh; conſequently, has not ſo 
much knowlege of the world. It is not 


capable, ſo far as is known, of ſhifting 


its ſituation 3 but it can open and cloſe 
its ſhell, and if any ſtranger offers to 


intrude within its encloſures, it can ſhut 


its doors with ſome tolerable degree of 


force. What it can do, is what it was 
intended to do: it certainly fulfils the 
purpoſe of its exiſtence; and what be. 
ing can.do more? A gooſe is thought 


to be a ſilly fowl; but ir has the wiſk 


dom of Solomon within its ſphere of 


action; and it is not a wiſe expecta- 
tion to require it to poſſeſs knowlege 


beyond. It knows graſs when it ſees 


itt, and its feet being webbed, it can 


ſwim over any piece of water which 
9 _ 
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may lie between it and the field. It 
goes abroad to feed in the morning, 
and comes as conſtantly home to reſt 
at the cloſe of day: its brood goes with 
it, and learns all the knowlege the parent 
poſſeſſed; and which indeed the cir- 
cumſtances of formation and ſituation 
chiefly ineulcate. This bird therefore 
fills its rank as becomingly as any 


other animal. 


= As. in tis fixed vegetable genus, it 


was not eſteemed needful to enter into 


a minute examination of the various 
diſtinctions which mark the ſpecies, 
they being i in general proved to be ne- 
ceſſary in every circumſtance; neither 


in the genus of animals is it thought 
requiſite 


[49] 
requiſite to compare the powers of the 
almoſt infinite diverſity of tribes, which 
inhabit earth, water, and air. That 
they all live and act in their reſpective 
| ſtations, inevitably by the neceſſity of 
their natures, has, it is preſumed been 
made clearly apparent in the general 
review of the life of a horſe. We 
will therefore only uſe two or three 
ſteps upward to man; in whom the 
peculiarly happy conſtruction of body 
enlarging his abilities of action, and 
and hence the operations of his mind, 
amply compenſate infetior ſtrength, and 
render him the ſuperiqr inhabitant of 


the globe. 
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CarnrvoRovus animals are from their 
ways of life neceſſitated to the prac- 
tice of many ſtratagems, to entrap and 


overcome thoſe on which they prey; 


who in turn knowing their enemies, en- 
deavour to ſhun them; thus the con- 
teſt is a trial and exerciſe or ſtrength 
and wit on both ſides: which however 


generally decide in favour of the pur- 


ſuer. Theſe therefore naturally ac- 
quire more knowlege than harmleſs her- 
baceous animals. Two or three fami- 
liar inſtances will fufficiently eſtabli ſh 


this point. 


Wnar man who ſees the warineſs 
with which a cat approaches the place 
where 


15711 
where ſhe hears a rat, or a mouſe 
ſcratch, but muſt acknowlege the cun- 
ning foreſight of the animal, fo careful 
not to be ſeen, nor to make the leaſt 
noiſe, until ſhe is within a ſpring upon 
the attractive object of her ' deſires? 
Not even himſelf with all his enlarged 
faculties, can corre& the conduct of 
the animal he may defpiſe. 5 The rat, 
for whom ſo many ſnares are prepared 
by man, as well as by his natural 
enemy the cat, frequently evades them 
with a degree of caution ſurprizing to 
thoſe who are acquainted with it. Both 
rats and mice ſhun the haunts of the 
cat, warned by the ſmell of her, unleſs 
forced by the neceſſity of hunger to 
venture within them, when the ſtrength 

| D 2 1 
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this impulſe. is increaſed beyond that 
of fear. | 


Tae very mention of the fox, ſuper- 
ſedes any encomium on that ſagacity 
which was celebrated in the inſtruc- 
tive fables of the antients, and is ad- 
mired by every child as ſoon as it can 
ſpell. its letters. His many devices to 
circumvent poor artleſs poultry, and 
to delude the purſuits of his enemies 
the hounds, are ſo many proofs of 
the - univerſal neceſſity which actuates 
all nature : ſince without theſe arts he 
could neither acquire that food which 
he is deſtined to ſeek, nor extricate 
himſelf from thoſe dangers to which 
ſuch a rapacious way of life expoſes him. 

Treg 
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Tux dog 1s a creature with whom 
we are intimately acquainted; in his na- 
tural wild ſtate he is an animal of prey : 
and 1s therefore of acute ſenſes, and 
conſtituted for activity. His agility, 
and docility, render him an acceptable 
ſervant to man, who ſupplies his wants 
becauſe he needs his powers. The dog 
finding an able friend, and a powerful 
maſter in man, attaches himſelf to him 
both through love and fear: his natu- 
ral temper is therefore in a manner 
humanized. Of dogs there are divers 
breeds, differing in peculiar qualities; 
| ſome valued for their delicacy of ſmell, 
| ſome for the ſwiftneſs of purſuit, ſome 
for the fierceneſs of their ſpirit, and the 

D 3 reſt 


Ti 


reſt for other peculiar advantages. 


Man- applies theſe various properties to 


his own purpoſes, to which their natu- 


ral propenſities are cultivated ; for the 


diſcovery, purſuir, acquiſition, and de- 
ſtruction, of variety of other animals, 
whom he delights to hunt, deſires to 
eat, or to deſtroy. Not that man is 
able to improve the conduct of animals 
acting immediately for themſelves; but 
is under a neceſſity to modify their ac- 
tions adapted to his peculiar purpoſes. 
Beſide theſe uſcs, dogs are taught many 
odd tricks, which added to their natu- 
ral qualities, prove them to be animals 
of very extenſive capacity: this is ſo 
well known, as to render It n 
to inſiſt on. 


In 


85 J 


In the ſeveral ſpecies of monkeys, 
we fee the approaches of nature, from 
the prone poſition of quadrupeds, to 
the erect carriage of the human figure. 
The monkey, though he walks on four 
legs, yet at other times he ſuſtains him- 
ſelf in an upright poſition, uſing his 
two fore legs in various capacities. In- 
deed in his wild ſtate, he is moſtly 
erect, either climbing, or ſitting among 
the branches of trees. His legs are 
neither terminated with talons nor hoofs, 
but, the fore ones particularly, are ar- 
ticulated into fingers like the human 
hand. Hence he is capacitated to the 
| performance of actions, with ſuch agi- 


lity and dexterity, as are ſurprizing to 
D 4 thoſe 
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thoſe who do not reflect on the ſources 
of his ſkill, The make of his head, 
the features of his countenance very 
nearly reſemble humanity, his ears are 
exactly of the human form; and ana- 
tomiſts will convince us, that the re- 
ſemblance is not greater in his external 
figure, than in his internal conſtruc- 


tion. 


ALL that we obſerve in the mon- 
key race, flows entirely from their or- 
ganization, as we uniformly behold in 
every other ſpecies; and they ſeek 
their good neceſſarily to the extent of 
their abilities to acquire it. By the 
many droll pranks we ſee them play, 


we perceive their intelligence improved 
| EVEN 


L571 
even to a ſtrong ſuſceptibility of humour, 
of which inſtances muſt occur to every 
reader's mind, who has ever had op- 
portunity and inclination to obſerve 
them: and we wonder at ſimilitudes, 
which we will not aſeribe to ſimilar 


cauſes. 


Ir common monkeys are admired by 
ſome and hated by others, for their re- 
ſemblance to mankind, what ſhall we 


ſay to that ſpecies known by the name 


of Orang-outang, or wild man of the 


woods ? theſe animals not being ſo nu- 
merous, or ſo eaſily catched and tamed 
as others, are not ſo well known among 
us; but we have ſometimes had them, 


and their figure and deſcription are re- 


corded by many authentic writers, 
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Ir is ſaid, that the Orang-outang is 
common in the iſlands of Borneo and 


Ceylon; that he is nearly of the ſhape 
and ſtature of man, and poſſeſſes no 


inconſiderable ſhare of his intelligence. 
They are ſaid to have hair only on their 
backs and reins; that they are ſtrong, 
bold, and nimble; and oppoſe them- 
ſelves in a defenſive manner againſt their 
hunters: that they are very amorous 
toward women, who cannot paſs un- 
moleſted through the woods where they 
are found: that the natives catch them, 
teach them to walk entirely on their 
hind feet, and to employ their hands 
in many domeſtic ſervices, ſuch as fill- 
ing out liquor, cleaning glaſſes, turn- 


ing ſpits, and many other employ-. 
ments, 
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ments, which they perform with much 


* 


dexterity. 


Lr us now pauſe, and take a re— 
troſpective view of what we have hither- 


to obſerved in this brief examination of 


animal exiſtence, We have ſeen, that 


being neceſſitated to ſeek and chuſe 
their reculiar food, animals are endued 
with loco- motive powers, and with di- 
vers perceptions to regulate the exer- 
tion of thoſe powers: theſe ſeveral 
powers and perceptions uniting, are re- 
fined into an intelligent mind; which is 
leſs or more extenſive in its operations, 
as are the bodily abilities miniſtering 
to it“. Receiving its ideas primarily 

from 
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* The brains of animals are ſaid to increaſe 
in fize, in proportion to their ſhare of intelligence, 
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[6] 
from the effects external objects have on 
the body wherein it preſides, they are 
the only materials the mind hath to 
compare and compound: and it is wholly 
and neceſſarily actuated and governed in 
its operations by the different relations 
other bodies have to it, under the va- 
rious circumſtances in which they are 


found to affect it. 
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AlL this is the reſult of mechaniſm ; 
but being the mechaniſm of nature, is, 
as was before obſerved, ſuperior to our 
abilities of analyſing farther than by its 
effects. Thus much then we may be 
ſaid to know: that the information of 
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through all degrees of ſagacity upward to man: 
in men of ſenſe Jarger, than in thoſe of weak 


encerftinding, or ſools. 
the 
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the ſenſes is mechanical, being the con- 
ſtant neceſſary action of bodies on cer- 
tain organs, conſtituted to be fo affect- 
ed: theſe organs by their proper nerves, 
tranſmit by mechanical communication, 
mechanical impulſes to the ſenſorium : 
the mode of their operation here cannot 
be aſcertained ; but the cauſes being me- 
chanical, the effects mult be fo likewiſe : 
reflexion neceſſarily determines the will, 
and the will determines the action. 


This is all we can diſcover, were 


volumes to be wrote on the ſubject. 
When the manner in which material 
objects operate on the mind is known, 
then and not before, may we undertake 
to explain how ideas actuate the body; 
The influences of the prejudices of edu- 

© cation 
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cation on mankind, may indeed require 
amplification to convince them, but this 
paragraph comprehends the whole of 
what is meant by intelligence and 


neceſſity. 


Bor to proceed: having traced the 
progreſs of 07ganization, intelligence, and 
neceſſity thus far upward, the next and 
laſt degree in the aſcending ſcale is 
MAN : that Being, in whom are united 
all that we ſee valuable in the animal 
world : that Being, who if he is not 
what ſome diſcontented individuals aſpire 
to be, is yet, viewing his powers col - 
lectively, the moſt compleat animal 


ſyſtem WRECK our planet produces. 4 
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| EgtcT in his form, he is organized 
for any mode of action which his oc- 
caſions in all varieties of ſituation cal! 
for : he can invent machines to perform 
what his own natural ſtrength is not 
equal to, and maintains a ſuperiority of 
power and command over the whole race 
of animals: he can conſtruct veſſels to 
convey him over extenſive ſeas, and has 
thereby opened a communication among 

the natives of the moſt diſtant regions; 
and accommodates himſelf to the moſt 
contrary climates. But that faculty 
which diſtinguiſhes him excluſively from 
all inferior animals, that faculty which 
contributes more extenſively than any 
other to the enlargement of the powers 6f 
his underſtanding, is the ability of Speech. 
Every 


1641 

Every ſpecies of animals has its 
peculiar cries, by which the fame kinds 
are known to each other, and by which 
they communicate general expreſſions of 
their paſſions, as fear, Joy, and deſire 
of copulation : but man is capable of 
varying his voice at pleaſure k. This 
is a molt happy ability ! ſince by this 
power, men have framed and fixed an 
infinite variety of particular expreſſions 
adapted to all ſenſible objects, and ſub- 
ſtituted as the ſigns of abſtract ideas, 
which latter are thus as readily uſed, 


* nas 1 — 9 
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A Parrot can mimic the tones of other ari- 
mals, and even the ſfeech of men; but in- 
capable of an equal facility of action, he can- 
not apply them; he therefore joins no proper 
ideas to his words, and does not enlarge his 


miad merely by pronunciation. 
and 


1 
and as eaſily recalled to remembrance 


as the ideas of any material objects of 
our notice. Thus have mankind open- 
ed a mutual intercourſe of ſentiment, 
by which they are enabled to enrich 
their own minds with what the expe- 
rience of others furniſhes : and the many 
connexions which beings of ſuch capa- 
city form for mutual advantage, ſup- 
ply a continual fund of materials with 
which to build the principles of know- 
lege and opinions. So that it is ſcarce- 
ly to be wondered at, that they 
ſhould contemplate their own talents 
and acquirements, with a pride, which 
may miſlead them in endeavouring 


to account for them. 


= We 
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Wr have nothing inherent but a 
capacity of receiving impreſſions by our 
ſenſes; and we compare, compound, 
and analyſe the ideas they give riſe to, 
In proportion to our experience ; aſſiſted 
in theſe complex operations of the mind, 
by intercourſe of ſentiment with our 


fellow-creatures. 


Ixsrixcr and reaſon are indeed two 
words uſed to expreſs diftin& powers 
of mind, the former of which is al- 
loted to brutes, and the latter or in- 
deed both, to man. This however ap- 
pears to be an unmeaning diſtinction ; 
what are called two powers, being in 


reality only different degrees of the ſame 
power : 
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power: inſtinct being uſed for thoſe 
more direct perceptions of the mind, 
immediately tending to elf-preſerva- 
tion, or the gratification of natural 
paſſions; and reaſon, for the more 
laboured complicated deductions of the 
underſtanding ® The firſt being a 
direct attention to the calls of nature, 
and the preſent means of ſatisfying 
them, is tolerably uniform in the ſame 
ſpecies, and ſeldom errs; but the latter, 
being, if it may be ſo expreſſed, a 
balancing of motives and compatiſon 
of relations, is biaſſed ſo ſtrongly by 


peculiar conſtitution, (which varies like 


— — . — 


* That ſces immediate good by preſent ſenſe; 


Re hon, the future, and the cenſcquence. 
| Pope. 
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the features though within a general re- 


ſemblance) by local prejudices, parti- 


cular education, and degrees of know- 


lege ; the compound operations of which 


ſeveral particulars vary ſo infinitely, that 


truth is ſeldom perceived untinctured 
by them; and thus ſcarcely any two 
ſpecies of animals differ more in exter- 


nal circumſtances, than man does from 


man in judgment. 


Man, with all his noble powers, 


while he continues in a ſavage unculti- 


vated ſtate of life, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the former experience of the 
improved part of mankind, poſſeſſes lit- 
tle beyond what is underſtood by in- 

5 ſtinct 


| 
| 


4 
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ſtinct; * and is ſcarcely ſuperior to the 
Orang-outang ; his knowlege increaſes 


in 


— 


* In the well known ſtory of Peter the wild 
boy, as he is even now in his old age gene- 
rally called, we ſee of what importance the 
cultivation of our infant faculties is. This 
ſtory is indeed in a good meaſure diſcredited 
by an anecdote furniſhed by a gentleman of ve- 
racity in an ingenious private controverſial piece, 
with the peruſal of which the author of this 
tract was favoured : the extracting of which it 
is hoped will not be taken amis. * I have 
* ſome reaſon, ſays he, to ſuſpect that the ſtory 
© of Peter's being found in a wood was an 
© idle tale; a German gentleman, with whom 
I was well acquainted at Paris, aſſured me 


© he was nothing more than a poor peaſant's 


© child, born an ideot; and that the marvel- 
© lous part of the ſtory was invented over a 
© bottle, for a jocular purpoſe, at the palace 
of H. This is perhaps the moſt probable 


account of him, but as the generally received 
E 3 relation 
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in proportion to his intercourſe with his 
fellows; and this intercourſe is the prin- 
cipal 


—— 


relation may be true, the following reaſoning. 
deduced from it, will not be the leſs valid, | 


ſhould even the premiſes be falſe, 


This boy then, whoſe title to humanity is 


not diſputed, is ſaid to have been found by 


K. George I. in the woods in Germany, at 
about ten or twelve years of age, as was then 
ſuppoſed ; when his agility in climbing the trees, 
1s reported to have been ſurprizing. He muſt 
in this caſe have been loſt or left in the woods 


in his early childhood, perhaps ſoon after he 
was able to walk: this in all probability muſt alſo 
have been during ſummer, on the fruits of which 


ſeaſon he might ſubſiſt, and be habituated to his 
wild way of life, before the approach of win- 


ter. His infant impreſſions in ſociety being 


thus loſt, his ſubſequent ones adapted to his 
ſavage fituation, and not having had any op- 
portuvity of learning and praQtifing ſpeech, he 

continues 


$ 
: 
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cipal ſource of human wiſdom. Trade 
therefore, and the art of recording ideas, 
have made us what we are. The culti- 
vation of humanity to the preſent ſtate 
of polite and learned nations, has been 
the ſlow progreſſive work of all the paſt 


ages. Improvements have made their 
5 way 


—— 


— 


continues to this day a meer orang-outang. 
The people with whom he is boarded, can 
make him break or cleave wood, draw water, 
or threſh in the barn, but his rude narrow mind 
could never be enlarged, owing principally to 
his never acquiring the habit of ſpeech. This 
inſtance, either real or ſuppoſed, ſhews what 
man as an individual would be; and what he 
owes to the experience of former ages, carefully 
inſtilled into him by proper ene as his 
faculties open. 


* Knowlege has been diffuſed with amazing 
rapidity, by the art of multiplying books at the 
E 4 | printing- 


[72] 
way among mankind, it may be truly 
faid againſt their inclinations ; old pre- 
judices are with difficulty eradicated, 


new notions and ſtrange manners gene- 


rally received with reluctance; nay, 


oftentimes reſented to the deſtruction of 
the propoſers: ſome nations are highly 
civilized, while others at the ſame time 
with the examples before their eyes, ſtill 
perſevere in- their barbarous ignorance 
and indolence. See the immediate dig- 


nity of human nature in the negroes of 


Guirea, in the moors of Barbary, and 


in the ſubjects to ecclefiaſtical tyranny ! 


ein time. 


printing · preſs: ſc'ence has probably advanced 
as much in every year ſince the invention, as in 
every century before. It is impoſſible to ſay, 
to what degrees of knowlege man may not attain. 


Havixg 


1 


 Havixe by an examination of the 
progreſs of organization upward, at- 
ta ned a conſiſtent idea of the conſtitu- 
tion of man R we will next examine the 
principles upon which his actuation de- 
pends. This indeed may be deemed 
| ſuperfluous, as from what has already 
been eſtabliſhed, it follows, that no pol- 
ſible occurrence ever did, or ever can 
come to paſs, but as the regular effect 
of adequate impelling cauſes “: never- 
theleſs ſome men, otherwiſe of the beſt 
ſenſe, having been driven to extremities 


in the defence of intereſted or favourite 


—_— 


* What we call chance, accident, or contingence 5 
are no exceptions : theſe terms being applied to 
events, the producing cauſes of which we 15 85 
do not forefee, or cannot inveſtigate. 
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ſyſtems, and reduced to advance an in- 
coherent poſition, that the will of man 
operates ſpontaneouſly, ſuperior to the 
influence of any cauſes or motives what- 
ever! and ſome, to eſtabliſh as in- 
conceivable a mean between the two 
opinions; a limited freedom being, as was 
once quaintly expreſſed, unlimited non- 
ſenſe: therefore the operations of the 
human mind, without attending to the 
pleas of the maintainers of free-will, 


are undertaken to be traced and conſi- 


dered more analytically. 


Man then, is born a moſt helpleſs 
being : on his firſt appearance, the chil- 
lineſs of the air, and perhaps other 


cauſes, give the infant diſagreeable 
ſenſations, 
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ſenſations, and it is impelled by con- 
ſtruction to expreſs its uneaſineſs by 
cries. This exertion occaſions frequent 
and ſtrong reſpiration, which operates 
to the expanſion of the lungs; the play 
and powers of which are much greater 
in man, whoſe infant cries ſucceeded by 
almoſt continual diſcourſe, keep them- 
in conſtant exerciſe, than in moſt- 
animals, whoſe occaſional cries are effect- 
ed by much ſtronger efforts. The babe 
thus learns at the ſame time what pain 
is, and how to expreſs its diſlike to it. 
The mother impelled by love to the 
produce of her own body, tends it 
with fond care herſelf, or cauſes the 
firſt offices to be performed for it by 


thoſe who through affection or for hire, 
are 
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are induced to aſſiſt her at ſuch a cri- 
tical ſeaſon. The child put to the 
nipple learns to ſuck ; when its belly is 
full, it finds itſelf eaſy, and having no 
farther defire, neceſſarily falls aſleep: 


when the-ſtomach craves, the uneaſineſs 


awakens the child, and it cries for the 
breaſt again. Thus affairs proceed, 
the child growing ſtronger, and by the 
ſame degrees becoming acquainted with 
thoſe perſons and objects which are 
familiar to it, Of theſe it judges juſt 
as they affect it: whatever is evidently 
the cauſe of good, neceſlarily becomes 
the object of its deſire and attach- 
ment; the contrary, of its fear and 
hatred. In proportion as it is aſſiſted, 
it now endeavours to ſpeak its deſires 
3 55 


171 
by imitating the expreſſions it hears; 
and its feet dictating their uſe, it imi- 
tates others, and learns to ſuſtain its 
body on them. It is no ſooner able 
to ſtand, than it is impelled to move 
from place to place, as objects attract 
or repel it by its wants, or the play- 
fulneſs of its imagination. Thus it 
acquires by gradual experience, a know- 
lege of the common properties of 
whatever comes within its notice; each 
of which properties, as its wants inftigate 
it, becomes either an attractive or repul- 
ſive cauſe of all its volitions and ac- 
tions. Its parents however, or the 
guardians of its youth, are by much 
the moſt diſagreeable regulators of its 
conduct: theſe as yet ſupply the de- 


ficiencies 
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ficiencies of experience *; command it 
what to do, warn it what to ſhun and 
forbear ; and chaſtiſe it for its wrong 
elections, that the fear of correction 
may become a ſtronger impulſe than 
its own heedleſs deſires, until habits are 
fixed, and its reaſon matured. The 
child now either grows up without far- 
ther inſtruction than what it may gather 
by its own obſervation, and lives in a 
proportional ſtate of ignorance ; or It is 
ſent to ſchool, that the current educa- 
tion of the country may be impreſſed 
upon its mind, and practiſed by its 
hand. The girl is now finiſhed for ap- 


— 


323 
— 


* 
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Tig education forms the tender mind; 
Juſt as che twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 
Pore. 


9 pearace 
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pearance in the world, and in obedience 
to a radical propenſity attaches herſelf 
to a man; which new connexion gives 
riſe to another ſucceſſion of impulſes 
ſpringing from the cares of a family : 
and the duties of wife, mother, and 
miſtreſs, actuate her inceſſantly through 


life. 


Tux boy is yet to undergo a far- 
ther courſe of education, to enable him 
to act his part in carrying on the 
| buſineſs of the world, and to gain his 
own particular ſubſiſtence : and the en- 
largement of his ſphere of action, is 
only ſubjecting him the more to the 
neceſſities of exiſtence. The ties of ſo- 
ciety, as child, ſervant, maſter, huſ- 
band, 
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band, father, relation, neighbour, pa- 

riſhioner, ſubject, or king; all the com- 

plicated obligations comprehended in the 

aſſemblage of as many of theſe charac- 

ters as unite in any one perſon, occupy 
every moment of our lives, from the 
drawing our firſt breath to the reſign- 
ing our laſt: and we reflect, will, ſpeak 
and act, only as the impulſes inceſſant- 
ly ſtarting from the various circum- 
ſtances attending theſe intricate con- 
nexions, neceſſarily determine us to the 
preference of one motive to another: 
our paſſions are ſtimulated, and our 
judgment led, by every circumſtance 
around us; as inevitably, as the ebul- 
lition of water follows a certain degree of 


heat, excited in the containing veſſel. 
Mozives 
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MorTr1ves actuate the human mind 
as neceſſarily, as thoſe qualities of mat- 
ter which are evident to our ſenſes 
operate on each other. Nothing being. 
clearer than that with regard to every 
thought word and deed, in every in- 
ſtance that can be produced; perſons 
ſo conſtituted in body and mind, and 
preciſely /o circumſtanced, could not 
have willed and acted otherwiſe than 
was done. 


Every perſon by ſelf- examination 
may trace the operations of his own 
mind through all its workings. A 
concurrence of preſent circumſtances 
prompts to every purpoſe to which 
F we 
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we incline : the neceſſity which all the 
animate and inanimate productions of 
nature have been proved to be under, 
regulate as neceſſarily all the proceed- 


ings of mankind reſpecting them 
which, conſiſlent with the purpoſes we 
deſire to obtain, are under an inevits 
able obligation of being conformed to 
the various known properties and cir- 
cumſtances attending them. Theſe *'Þ| 
therefore we deliberate on, anteceden- 
tal and conſequential, ſo far as we are 
able to diſcover them, in the particu- 
lar mode wherein they appear to us; 
and having done this, preference is 
unavoidable, and indifference of do- 
ing or not doing, impoſſible We 
may fluctuate in judgment, while dif- 
| ferent 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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ferent conſiderations counterpoiſe each 
other; but the final preponderation 
"neceſſitates the will, and the deter- 
mination of the will produces the 


action. 


In a train of abſtract rea oning, we 
are equally under the fame neceſſity : 
whatever ſubject be the object of our 
enquiry, whatever the purpoſe of our 
reaſoning, the relation which all the 
parts and ſubdiviſions of it, all the in- 
termediate ideas in the analization of 
it, bear to each other, influences our 
aſſent or diſient to the deductions 
flowing neceſſarily from them; and 
we cannot refiſt the evidences which 


ſuch neceſſary trains of conſequences 
F 2 exhibit 
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exhibit to our particular view. Whe- 
ther men reaſon from juſt principles 
or not, depends on their peculiar com- 
plexions of mind, and by how much 
they remain ſubject, or have riſen ſupe- 
rior, to particular prejudices *: and 
the acknowlegement of their convic- 
tions, depends on how much intereſted 
views, or the pride of ſelf-ſufficiency, 


may operate to the {ſmothering ſuch 


convictions. 


IT neceſſarily follows from the fore- 


going examination, that the mind of 
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* It is as neceſſary for men of clear under- 
ſtandings to ſoar beyond vulgar prejudices, in 
proportion to their abilities; as it is for others 
to remain in igaorance all their lives. 

man 
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man is in every inſtance determined 
by motives reſulting from his preſent 
wants, and his preſent opportunities of 
fatisfying them: and his agency, the 
abſence of foreign impediments being 
ſuppoſed, is wholly governed by voli- 
tion, the laſt act of the mind: matter 
moving no farther than it is im- 


pelled. 


LIBERTY therefore, if affirmed of 
the phyſical exerciſe of human voli- 
tion or agency, comprehends an ab- 
ſurdity : as it cannot in this ſenſe 
be aſcribed to the arbitrary monarch, | 
more than to the ſlave in an american 
plantation. In a moral ſenſe, liberty 
ſignifies the abſence of all impediments 

1 to 
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to the carrying our wills into execu- 


tion, freedom from foreign compul- 
ſion or reſtraint. Poſitive liberty there- 
fore is inconſiſtent with any mode of 
government whatever; all laws being 
reſtraints upon the ſubjects to them. 
However, by cuſtomary uſage, it is ap- 
plied to the moſt rational ſchemes of 


ſociety ; thoſe in which the feweſt re- 


ſitent with the Rrength and well- be- 

ing of the whole : government, hav- 

ing for its object, the common good, 
' {43s $3 


not the private emolument of the 


governors; in which ſenſe It ſtands 


oppoſed to flavery. Our private ac- 
tions have all a reference to public or- 
dinances, 


ſtraints are laid on the members, con- 


ſ 
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dinances, and cannot therefore be ſaid 


to be free. 


 Hayyiness is a name invented for 
an ideal ſtate of uninterrupted ſatis- 
faction ; which from momentary per- 
ceptions of, we fondly wiſh prolonged 
to perpetuity. But this is an abſurd . 
deſire after an impoſſibility, A pro- 
longed ſatisfaction would tire and ſicken 
us, would ſuſpend all our actions by 
abſtracting the cauſes of them, would 
| caſt us into a lethargy in which we 
ſhould ſpeedily die. Uneaſineſs in our 
preſent ſituation is the univerſal ſpring 
of action: we are continually altering 
it from preſent circumſtances, as we 


F 4 imagine 
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imagine for the better. Thus we pro- 
ceed until vitality ceaſes. 


PLEASURE and pain, are two terms 
expreſſive of agreeable and diſagree- 
able ſenſations: theſe are not fixed 
modes of perception, but like heat 
and cold derive their very exiſtence 
from each other; the ſenſations of each 
percipient being the ſtandards of diſ- 
tinction to that party. Without pain 
there can be no pleaſure, without plea- 
ſure no pain. They form two ex- 
treams, of which, a ſuſpenſion of all 
feeling is the mean. 


 TaxRE is not a more lively type 
to illuſtrate the perceptions of the hu- 
man 


1 
man mind, than that philoſophical in- 
ſtrument contrived to mark the varia- 
tions in the temperature of the air. 
ln the thermometer the medium height 
of the ſpirits is that at which the air 
is underſtood to be in a neutral tate, 
neither warm nor cold, Above and 
below this point, the changes to heat 
and cold, cauſe the ſpirits to play. 
This medium height, or point of nul- 
lity, is not a fixed one, but alters ac- 
cording to the general temperature of 
the air, in which the inſtrument is 
placed : nor can the thermometer be 
put in a fituation, whether in a ſtone 
vault or a bed-chamber, in the frigid 
or the torrid zone, in which, during 


the courſe of the year, the ſpirits will 


not 
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not riſe as much above, as they are 
ſometimes depreſſcd below, this mean 


SG „ © 


point. 


Tris is life: in every character, 
in every ſtation of it, pleaſure and 
pain regulate each other. The inter- 
vals of eaſe in ſickneſs, are enjoyed to 
a degree proportioned to the violence 
and duration of the pain reſulting 
from the diſorder : while the hearty 
man who boaſts continued health, not 
experiencing a privation of it, can 
bardly be ſaid. to feel what is ſo fami- 
lar to him : his thermometer in this re- 
ſpect is almoſt ſtationary. The poor 
man, his ſenſations of poverty, and his 


enjoyments correſpond; and in propor- 
tion 


E 
tion as the means of gratification are 
ſubſtracted, he naturally reduces his de- 
ſires and expectations with his circum- 
ſtances; ſo that the balance is Rill 
the ſame: the deſires of the rich man 
extend as his poſſeſſions enlarge; and 
the cares attending riches, and the pur- 
ſuit of them, equal the difficulties in 
ſtruggling through diſtreſs. Familiarity 
with any ſpecies of misfortune, deadens 
our ſenſations of it, ſo that no perſon 
really ſuffers ſo much as he ſeems to 
do: in like manner, a ſeries of grati- 
fications ſickens | our appetites, and no 
one enjoys all he is credited with. 
There is as much ſatisfaction to be 
diſcovered in the cobler's countenance, 


as he firs in his ſtall heel-piecing a 
; ſhoe, 


921 
ſhoe, as the nobleman diſplays lolling 
in his gilded chariot“. It may re- 
quire cloſe- thinking to continue the 
examination, but the parallel will hold 


good in the compariſon of every ſtation 


of exiſtence. 


Were it not thus, were there not 
a general balance in point of fatis- 
faction, is it likely that one part of 
mankind, the majority, would tamely 


—_— 
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The learn'd is happy, nature to explore; 
The fool is happy, that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy, in the plenty given; 

The poor contents him with the care of heaven: 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views 
Supreamly bleſt; the poet in his muſe. 


Poet. 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer a minority to monopolize ex- 
cluſive portions of the comforts of 
exiſtence, while they lingered through 
life, pining for the want of them? 


Ir is true, many nations endure 
oppreſſion, which to others would be 
unſupportable: but ſuch do not feel 


tyranny to the degree which people 


of a more enlarged way of thinking 


ſuppoſe. The leſs we think, the fewer 
deſires we feel; and entertain the more 
reverence for thoſe of our fellow crea- 
tures, who exerciſe lordſhip over us; 
tyrants therefore, civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal, find the oreateſt ſecurity of their 
dominion, to conſiſt in the ignorance 


of thoſe whom they rule. But when 


Once 
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once a people contract a habit of en- 
quiry and reaſoning, tyranny totters : 
the attraction of new diſcoveries of 
what we eſteem to be truth, becomes 


ſo ſtrong, that no impediment, no 


danger, can deter us from inveſtigation; 
and as the mind opens to the admiſſion 


of more light, our ſpicits riſe in pro- 
portion againſt every mode of diſ- 
covered impoſition. Eſtabliſhments 
may continue to impriſon, fine, hang, 
or burn, thoſe who advance notions 


which interfere with thoſe enforced 


by ſuch authority; but happily it will 
never be in their power, totally to 
ſuppreſs the exertions of the human 
underſtanding. Such proceedings coun- 


ter-work their own purpoſes ; TRUTH 
Will 
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will appear by little and little, though 


the publiſhers of it periſh ſucceſſively 
in propagating it: as ſurely, as errors, 
however artfully and forcibly ſupported, 
will in the ſame proportion be ex- 


poſed, and in the fulneſs of time be 
open y exploded. 


Maxklxp frequently bewilder them- 


ſelves by ſtarting difficulties, concern- 


ing the origin of what they compre- 
hend in the general term rvII. This 
is like children making a frightful 
figure, and then terrifying themſelves 
with it. All our principles of rea- 
ſoning muſt be derived from nature: 
philoſophically ſpeaking, we have no 


| higher ſchool of inſtruction, and can- 
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not therefore form a conſiſtent idea 


of its being conſtituted otherwiſe than 


it is“. The defects we imagine our- 
ſelves to have diſcovered in it, ariſe 
from contemplating particular portions 
either of exiſtence or duration, and 


reaſoning from them as from entire 


ſyſtems ; without reference to the re- 


mainder with which they inſeparably 
connect, and on which they depend. 
Notwithſlanding all the diſcoveries with 
which we pride ourſelves, very ſhort 


—O— — 


* To refine upon diſtinctions between Om- 
nipotence and Poflibil'ty, and to pretend to 
bound the power of God, by what in other- 
words we call the laws of nature and truth ; 
is to make a fatality, or power ſuperior to 
God: or to ſuppoſe two Gods, one ſubordinate 
to the other! 


and 


1971 


and imperfect are the views whieh we 
are capable to receive of the entire 
ſcheme of nature! how then ſhall we 
dare to call in queſtion the oeconomy 
of it! We ſee by all the occurrences 
which fall within our obſervation, that 
the proceedings of nature neceſſarily tend 
to maintain the uniform progreſſive har- 
mony which ſubſiſts in every portion 
of it: ever changing, yet flill the 
ſame. 


To abſtract what we call evil out of 
the world, muſt be to give to all the mo- 
difications of matter the ſame properties, 
or indeed to abſtract all qualities or pro- 


perties from them. But to abſtract theſe 


affections from bodies, is ſcarcely, if any 
| G d4Aekgree, 
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degree, leſs than to abſtract them from 


themſelves, or at leaſt to fix every thing 
like marble: in ſhort, to petrify all the 
world, and all in the world: and to ab- 


ſtract the paſſions from the human con- 
ſtitution, would be totally to unravel 


it, and to deſtroy the animal ſyſtem. 


What we call body, is diſtinguiſh- 


ed from what is underſtood by ſpace, 


| without the one, the other could 


not be known; either or both of them 
may prove the cauſe of evil to us, 
while we are liable to fall down a 
precipice, and find ſolidity at the bot- 
tom: what then would the repiners 
at evil infer from this inſtance, which 
may be extended to all others ? it 


may be worth their while to pauſe at 


this queſtion. 


Is 


1 991 


Is the dark return of night an evil ? 
is not the ſucceſſive revolution of the 
ſeveral parts of the earth through the 
ſhadow formed by its opacity, the 
neceſſary means of expoſing the whole 
to the enlivening influence of the ſun? 
Are the ſtorms and tempeſts during 
winter, evils? * do they not clear the 
atmoſphere from all unwholeſome ex- 
halations, cauſed by the long continu- 
ance of ſummer's heat? do they not 
prepare the exhauſted ground for a re- 
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 ® Better for us, perhaps it might appear, 


That never air nor ocean felt the wind; 
That never paſſion diſcompoſed the mind; 
But all ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife, 

And paſſions are the elements of life. Pope. 


G 2 commence- 
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commencement of vegetation? Do not 
theſe changes make that various ſuc- 
ceſſion in human affairs, which we 
have ſeen conſtitute at once the prin- 
ciples of action, and the pleaſures of 
life? Are the concuſſions of the earth, 
and the eruptions of volcanos, evils? 
are they not the vents for ſubterranean 
fires and vapours, which if they found 
no outlets, like gun- powder would blow 
up the face of the globe? It is an 


endleſs theme to expatiate on; and un- 


leſs we knew more of nature, will be 


as imperfectly juſtified, as it is weakly 


impeached. 


15 the animal world, the ſame chain 


of neceſſary cauſes and effects reſults in 


uninterrupted 


[ 101 ] 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion to the con- 
tinuing all things as they are. The 
numerous {warms which inhabit the 
water, earth, and air, all perform their 
ſeveral organical functions, all uniform- 
ly keep their diſtinct tribes without in- 
termixture, and without any one over- 
running another, though ſeveral of them 
ſubſiſt entirely by devouring others“: 
14 all 


** dd. 


* The preying of one animal upon another, 
is a great objection with many againſt the oeco- 
nomy of nature : but let ſuch diſcontented people 
trace the gradation of things as they are, Ve- 
getables imbibe their nouriſhment from the 
earth, which is aſſimilated into the ſubſtance of 
plants, ſhrubs, and trees: but earth would not 
be food ſufficiently refined and nutritive in its 
groſs ſubſtance, to ſupply the appetites of ani- 
mali; ſince their food when exhauſted of its 

G 3 finer - 
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all which demonſtrates abſolute govern- 


— 


finer parts, and ejected, is en a maſs capable 
of increaſing the fertility of land. Animals 
therefore not being capable of ſubſiſting on 
earth, find ſome of them in herbage that food 
which ſuits their natures, For others, even ve- 
getables are too cold and hungry diet; ſuch 
therefore are imp:lled to ſeize ther creatures 
which they can maſter. This is the gradational 
ſyſtem of production: man, who profits by the 
obſervation of all nature, ſeeing ſome creatures 
prey on herbs, and others on animal ſubſtances, 
adopts both practices, as ſuits his ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances. In this view it does not appear 
more unjuſtifiable to kill a ſheep than to cut a 
cabbage, for the ſake of food. However, theſe 
things are ſo: and being ſo, throughout every 
department of exiſtence, we can only argue 
from the general deſtination, which teaches us 
that beings to ſubſiſt on raw earth, could not be 
poſſeſſed of powers equal to thoſe, which we ſee 
require to be ſuſtained by more refined aliment, 


ment, 
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ment, by the neceſſary determinations 
conſtitutionally aſſigned to each ſpecies, 
which actuate them by laws as in- 
evitable as thoſe inherent in inani- 


mate ſubſtances. 


Non is man omitted in, or beyond 
the limits of the general ſyſtem, It 
is true, his field of action is much 
more extenſive than that of any other 
being on earth; he is ſubject therefore 
to a greater variety of viciſſitudes : : 
but it is as little in his power. to con- 


troul the impulſes which actuate every 
function he boaſts, as in that of the 


reptile he treads under his 13 The 
bias of conſtitution, local and parti- 


cular prejudices, frequently indeed in- 
G 4 troduce 
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troduce evils into the moral ſyſtem of 
ſociety, but theſe evils like all others 
work their cure. Individuals ſeek what 
each eſteems his particular good, and 
ſeldom carry their conſiderations much 
farther : if their intereſts interfere, this 
impels to the eſtabliſhing regulations 
having for their object the welfare of 
the public in general, in the limitation 
and ſecurity of private right; which 
if not obſerved, would diſunite every 
bond of connexion, and throw all 
affairs into confuſion. Thus particulars, 
whoſe modes of thinking are erroneous, 


and who therefore are unequal to the 
direction of their own actions, are 


aſſiſted with the united wiſdom of their 
country, expreſſed in compulſive in- 
| ſtructions 
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ſtructions called laws. Offenders a- 
gainſt theſe laws are puniſhed, to re- 
form them and deter others, or they 
are deſtroyed as noxious members, and 
for public examples. Thus laws be- 
come impulſes generally ſuperior to 
thoſe of criminal deſires. All this is 
by neceſſity : when evils appear, we are 
impelled to apply what are eſteemed 
ſuitable remedies. When governments 
grow oppreſſive, that is when they are 
thought ſo by the ſufferers, for it 1s 
not in nature to yield to deſtruction, 
without endeavouring to overcome it 
then the people recollect their ſtrength, 
and rouſing their dormant ſpirits, op- 
poſe their tyrants, and regenerate the 


principles of government. Thus ſocie- 
ties 
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ties are upheld, and from time to time 
as occaſions neceſſitate, rectify their 
public decrees, to maintain a balance 
among their members: nations alſo, 
are continually negociating and contend- 
ing in arms to uphold a balance of 
power among themſclves. It is a 
pleaſing ſpeculat ion to contemplate man- 
kind, as philoſophers ſometimes obſerve 
bers and ants: to trace the neceſſary 
tendency of particular and interfering 
intereſts, which, from individuals to 
families, from families to the ſeveral 
ſub- diviſions of national ſociety, from 
theſe to nations, and from nations to 
the whole globe, naturally correct each 
other, and blending together, make 


the powers of all operate to the good 
of 


. 
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of all.*. No one occurrence or action 
is entirely compleat in itſelf, but de- 
pends on, and flows from, many ſeries 
of others.; which have continued in an 
uninterrupted chain of dependence and 


intricate connexion, ever fince nature 


had a being; or from eternity. 


VISIONARY philoſophers may diftin- 
ouiſh between what they call natural, 
and what they term artificial ſccie y 


may harangue as much as they pleaſe 
in praiſe of the one, ard declaim till 


» — 
— 
” 


* On their own axes as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the ſun ; 

So two conſiftent motions act the ſoul ; 
And one regards itſelf, and one the hole. 
Pork. 


they 
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they are weary againſt the other : not 
ſeeing, that it is abſolutely impoſſible 
for men to live in continual violation 
of the laws of nature. In what is un- 
derſtood by natural ſociety, it would be 
impoſſible for a community to live in 


common without particular property, 


ſuppoſing the wants of nature to be 


reduced to the feweſt poſſible articles: 
for unleſs we enjoyed a fabulous golden 


age, the earth will not produce ſuffi- 


ciency of fruits without cultivation; 
nor can men, if they maintain their 


rank as rational beings, ſubſiſt without 


labour: and in a ſtate of equality, un- 


leſs it were poſſible to inſpire all with 


an equal deſire to ſhare the common 


labour, as well as the common profit, 
particular 
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particular property will enſue: this en- 
forces the one by the temptation of the 
other, and is the natural reſult of ſo- 
ciety. A few ſtraggling lazy ſhepherds 
ſuppoſed to be piping away their time, 
or rather indeed Jouſing themſelves, a- 
mong their Cattle, is not ſociety. - Par- 
ticular property once introduced, all the 
experienced conſequences of intricate 
connexions among men poſſeſſed of ſuch 
claims, will inevitably follow : and 
every evil producing its remedy, the 
bonds of ſociety are multiplied, ſuited 
to all occaſions. 


IT is the ſame whether men contend 
for ſheep-ſkins, corn, and fiſh, or for 
eſtates, merchandiſe and money; the 


ſame paſſions are agitated, though their 


diſputes will be managed as differently as 
their 
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their manners vary: and when ſuperior 
induſtry and improvements in arts and 
ſciences, have multiplied productions 
and manufactures, nature is ſtil] uni- 
formly the ſame, nor do mankind de- 
part, nor can they continue to depart in 
the leaſt from her diftates.® The means 
of ſubſiſtence, if not the luxuries of life, 
are juſt as eaſy to be obtained in a popu- 


lous trading country, as by the ſcattered 


inhabitants of african or american wilds. 
If one man accumulates great poſſeſſions, 
he requires the aſſiſtance of his fellow- 
creatures to increaſe and maintain them z 
and is therefore obliged to ſubſiſt ozb-75 
out of what he calls his property. The 
cavils therefore againſt artificial ſociety, 
are vox et preterea nibil. 


From ſuch conſiderations, may we 
acquire a ſtandard by which to eſtimate 
i the 
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L 
the comparative worth of all human 
actions. What we find good or pleaſing 
to ourſelves; reaſoning by analogy we 
juſtly conclude to be good or pleaſing 
to others; and this mode of reaſoning, 
if ſincerely attended to, is the only ſource 
of true morality*. Whatever is either 
immediately, or in its neceſſary conſe- 
quences, productive of good to the'ac- 
tors or others, may be truly called a vir- 
tous action: whatever reſults in preſent 
or future damage, which may be- fore- 
ſeen in the commiſſion of it, 1s as cer- 
tainly vice: and whatever neceſſarily in- 
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* Scif-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle trait ſucceeds, 
Another ſill and fill another ſpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour firſt, it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 
Wide and more wide, th* o'erflowings of the mind, 
Take every creature in of every kind. Pore. 

| volves 
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volves both theſe qualities, is commend- 
able or cenſurable according to an im- 
partial eſtimate of its predominant ten- 
dencies. This is natural virtue and vice 
with reference to the intention. The laws 
of particular countries may indeed take 
cognizance of actions eſſentially indiffe- 
rent in any of their views; but this flows 
from the craft of government, ruling 
mankind by habitual local prejudices; 
when, ſuch actions being either enforced 
or prohibited, are made to rank under 
the before ſpecified definitions. With 
reſpect to any reward due to, or entailed 
upon, virtue *, or puniſhment on vice, 
beyond what neceſſarily reſult from the 
circumſtances of actions themſelves, 1n- 
cluding the cognizance of the Jaws 


— 
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* What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul'scalm ſunſhine and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize — | Porz. 
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where they are tranſacted ; they are phi- 
loſophically inconceivable : for, if 7 per- 
form an action, which neither tends to 

injure my health nor property, nor vio- 
lates my notions of rectitude, which ex- 
cites no reſentment againſt me in particu- 
lars, nor is culpable by, or eſcapes the no- 
tice of, the laws of my country ; it cannot, 
abſtracted from ſuch conſiderations, ever 
be productive of evil to me, in any ſenſe: 
and if it anſwers my purpoſe, I in the 
completion of that purpoſe receive my 
reward. We cannot proceed demonſtra- 
tively beyond this, if we argue to 
eternity. 


} 


Tx writer of this tract has curſorily 
purſued his ſubject as far as the known 
phænomena of nature, which came un- 
der his notice, have led him: and he 


was neceſſarily determined to the tracing 
H the 
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the argument upon paper from the per- 
ſuaſion of its being demonſtratively true. 
Whether his opinion taken altogether be 
a ſingular one, or whether he has the 
ſatisfaction to find others agree in the 
ſame ſentiments, is of very trifling impor- 
tance: our actions proceed rather from our 
feelings than from ſpeculative opinions. 
Opinions cannot alter facts, and we ſhall 


continue to act juſt as we have always done, 


whether we imagine our wills to be free, 
or to flow from neceſſary motives. The 
doctrine of neceſſity, ſo far from arguing 
the uſeleſsneſs of endeavours, or tending 
to relax the incitements to action, as is 
frequently objected; will to thoſe who 
underſtand the ſubject, at the ſame time 
that it renders them more eaſy with re- 
gard to the viciſſitudes of life, from a 
knowlege that all effects are adequate to 
their cauſes, prompt them to a continued 

exertion 


RR 
exertion of endeavours, by inverting this 
conſideration : ſince whatever effects we 


defire to produce, we know we mult ex- 


ert endeavours equal to the production 
of them : if they are duly proportioned, 
the purpoſes are attained: if otherwile, 


we are neceſſarily diſappointed. This 


however muſt be underſtood of matters 
within our ſphere of action and compre- 
henſion, or which are ſuppoſed to be 
within our power; of the reſt, we can 
only act to the beſt of our judgment, 
and hope for a ſuitable event *. 


—_— ——— 
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* The intelligent reader will not need to-be 
cautioned againſt confounding neceſſiiy with the 
ſtrange the terrible dictates of predt/tination < 
he will clearly diſtinguiſh between what have 
no affinity with each other. When therefore 
any perſon in banter, urges neceſſity as the 
ſufficient cauſe of, or excuſe for, any action in this 
view; he ſurely can only expect to receive a 
ſmile for his ingenuity. 
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Many perſons oppoſe this doctrine of 
neceſſity by inferences, and by arguing 
from conſequences :\ but this is not only 
unfair, but childiſh. The queſtion - 
ſelf, is what is to be ſettled: when- 
ever it can be clearly ſhewn, that the 
human Will ever determines without be- 


ing influenced by relations or motives, 


then man may be called free: the ar- 


gument is thus brought to a ſhort iſſue. 
When this is done, the advocates for 
free-will, may be eaſed of their appre- 


henſions, leſt truth ſhould be proved 
untrue: but if truth be found on the 


ſide of neceſſity, then, all neceſſary in- 


ferences from it, oughc, and muſt be 


I be they what they may. 
1 3 Whoever 


[117 ]- 
Whoever does not examine the pre- 
vious queſtion excluſive of all relative 


conſiderations, is not equal to the in- 


veſligation of it; nor is ſearching 
for truth, but for ſomething elſe. 
Arrzx all, the diſputes concerning : 
the freedom of the human will, appear 
to be employed rather about words than 
things; ſince it does not appear pro- 
bable, that the advocates for freedom 
can undertake to Ceny in general, that 
every change in the appearances of 
nature, is the regular effect flowing 
from certain producing cauſes; nor in 
particular, what indeed is involved in 
the former poſition, that every animal 
action has its motives: if theſe two 
principles 
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principles are allowed, all diſputes con- 


ceruing them will ceaſe of courſe ; as 


neceſlitarians contend for no more. 


Tuis, as af firſt premiſed, has been 
proſecuted as a philoſophical argument : 
the writer is very ſenſible that the 
oeconomy of nature reſpecting man, is 
accounted for from other principles; 
but it is curious to diſcover how far, 


and to what concluſions, the meer light 
of reaſon employed on the objects of 
nature would lead us. The writer pre- 


tends to nothing farther, We have 


however numbers of able and willing 
diſputants of all perſuaſions; ſhould 
any of theſe gentlemen from the reading 


this piece be impelled to argue againſt 
impulſes, 


cat” 
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impulſes, with any particular references 
to this tract, he will with pleaſure at- 
tend to them, though he may not pre- 
ſume to engage with champions, who 
may arm themſelves with weapons diffe- 
rent from thoſe he pretends to handle. 


To conclude; 

Every production of Nature, js pre- 
ciſely what it was intended to be; both 
as to conſtitution and powers : ſince 
nothing can exert powers that were 
not firſt communicated to it; and theſe 
cannot be exceeded. The exerciſe of 
them 1s regulated by univerſal re- 
action. Action and re action ſubſiſt all 
Nature, and produce all the phænomena 
obſervable in it. 
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Paitosopay does not appear capa- 


ble of conducting us farther in our 


endeavours to account for material 
qualities and vital action : the ſubject 
of this little tract, cannot therefore 
be better ſummed up than in the words 
of Mr. Porz, which were aſſumed as 


a motto. Thus ending where it began. 


II are but parts of one ſtupendous Whole ! 
Whoſe body Nature is, and God the Soul ! 
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Page 28. line 12. after the word organization, 
add awhile in a /tate of vegelation. | 


